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leiis  now 
Lincoln  Left 
Harrisburg 


Man  Who   Drove   Him  to 
I       Train  at  Last  Breaks 
Silence 

OLD  STORIES 

ARE  ALL  UP-SET 


Went  to  New  Cumberland, 
Then  Back  1))'  Train  to 
Philadelphia 


After  a  silieie  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
following  a  promise  to  his  old  em- 
ployer, David  Rover,  the  aged  fore- 
man of  the  Calder  stables,  this  morn- 
ing related  for  the  first  lime  how 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  ISOl  so  myste- 
riously left  Harrisburg  after  a  short 
offirial  visit  here,  and  how  rebel  sym- 
pathizers and  newspaper  reporters 
were  baffled  in  their  attem|its  to  dis- 
cover the  President's  whereabouts. 

Seated  in  the  stable  office  of  the 
Calder  Transfer  Company,  halo  and 
hearty  for  all  his  seventy-nine  years 
lof  e.xposure  as  cab  driver  and  fore- 
man, Mr.  Boyer  told  in  simple  sen- 
tences of  his  part  in  spiriting  f^incoln 
away  from  Harrisburg.  Ever  reluc- 
tant to  tell  all,  and  still  remembering 
that  promise  to  his  employer  whicU 
had  kept  him  silent  so  long,  it  was 
necessary  to  request  many  times  be- 
fore the'  veteran  finally  graphically 
described  the  incidents  of  that  night 
some  forty-seven  years  ago. 

Mr.  Boyer  is  the  last  of  the  old 
stable  force  that  served  under  Wil- 
liam Calder.  In  1857  he  entered  the 
emnloy  of  Mr.  Calder  and  ever  since 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  trans- 
fer company.  He  started  in  to  learn 
the  ropes  and  soon  afterward  accept- 
ed the  position  of  foreman  of  the 
stables,  a  position  which  he  has  hela 
L'ver  since. 

The  Old  Man's  Story 
"I  was  then  foreman  of  the 
stable  and  Mr.  Calder  himself  was 
often  around  in  those  days,  assisting 
and  superintending  the  work.  On 
the  afternoon  I  im  ntion  he  drew  me 
(luielly  aside  and  gave  me  instruc- 
tions to  (}rive  a  two-seated  cab  up  to 
I  the  rear  entrance  of  the  Common- 
wealth Hotel.  There  was  a  small 
alley  running  back  of  the  hotel 
where  the  present  heating  plant  now 
stands.  .  ,  . , 

••  'Whatever  you  do,'  he  said,  don  t 
breathe  a  word  to  anybody  what  you 
are  doing.  And  I  put  you  on  jour 
honor  not  to  disclose  to  anyone  after- 
wards what  yon  have  done.- 

"I  promised  him  I  would  not  and 
then  he  wh'isi)ered  in  my  ear  that 
the  person  I  was  to  meet  with  the 
cab  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  Then  he 
gave  me  mv  orders  to  get  him  to  New 
I  Cumberland.  I  suggested  the  way. 
and  he  agreed.  Afterwards  he  told 
line  that  the  officials  wanted  him  to 


do  it  and  did  not  want  to  trust  ine, 
but  he  assured  them  that  1  would  not 
tell  what  happened. 

"Shortly  after  eight  o'clock  Mr. 
Calder  and  I  hitched  up  and  he  drove 
with  me  on  the  driver's  seat  to  the 
alley  back    of    the  Commonwealtli. 

!  There  he  got  down  from  the  seat  and 
went  into  the  hotel.  A  minute  lattjr 
three  men  quickly  stepped  from  the 
hotel  door  and  jumped  into  the  tab. 

I  It  was  too  dark  to  make  out  who 
they  were  and  I  had  my  orders.  I 
started  off  immediately  and  turned 
up  Court  alley.  I  drove  to  Loriist 
street  and  then  turned  down  toward 
Front.  Again  at  Front  I  turned, 
south  and  at  Market  street  drew  up 
in  front  of  the  toll   house  for  the 

I  old  camelback  bridge." 

Just  then  the  telephone  bell  rang 
and  Mr.  Boyer  went  to  answer  it.  It 
seemed  that  he  had  some  trouble  in 
lifting  the  receiver  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  seat  he  limped  slightly. 

Ci'o!>se.s  the  llivei- 
"You  see,"  he  said,  "I  am  troubled 
by  sciatic  rheumatism  and  it  catches 
me  in  my  hands.  1  am  healthy,  all 
right,  but  1  can't  work  on  account 
of  the  pain.  It's  hard  to  have  to 
go  about  without  being  able  to  give 
a  hand  here  or  there.  1  can  hardly 
answer  the  telephone  for  that  rea- 
son. 

"r.,et's  see,  where  was  1?  Oh,  yes, 
at  the  toll  house.  Well,  it  didn't 
take  long  to  iiay  that  fifty  cents  toll. 
You  see,  they  charged  fifty  cents 
then,  whether  you  had  one  passenger 
or  four.  The  blinds  in  the  cab  \\et9 
up,  but  I  did  not  give  the  toll  col» 
lector  time  to  glance  within  the  cab. 
Soon  we  had  reached  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  and  were  driving  raiiid- 
ly  along  the  Cumberland  county 
shore.  There  was  no  moon,  but  i 
was  familiar  with  the  road.  I've 
driven  it  many  times  before  and  after 
that  night. 

"I  had  received  orders  from  Mr. 
Calder  to  drive  at  an  easy  |iace  so 
as  to  reach  the  station  at  Xew  Cum- 
berland at  the  same  time  that  a  spe- 
'•ial  car  would  reach  there  on  the 
railroad.  I  guess  it  was  after  nine 
when  I  drove  up  to  the  station.  There 
were  only  a  few  people  about.  I  had 
hardly  stopped  when  the  cab  door 
flew  open  and  out  the  three  men 
jumped.  They  hurried  across  the 
platform  and  stepped  aboard  a  wait- 
ing car.    Then  the  engine  backed  to- 


[Coiitinued  on  Page  7] 


the  plattorm  I  could  see  that  one 
was  taller  than  the  others,  but  I 
could  not  distinguish  any  of  the 
thr(-e.  I  learned  that  the  si.ecial  car 
was  backed  across  the  river,  attached 
to  the  rear  of  another  train  and  Lin- 
co  n  was  whirled  away  to  Philadel- 
phia, thus  escaping  those  who.  it  is 
Kaid.  had  planned  to  assassinate  him 
as  he  i)assed  through  Baltimore 

"Alter  they  had  taken  the  train 
I  turned  and  drove  back  to  the  city 
and  Mr  Calder  was  on  hand  to  help 
me  unhi  ch.  Again  he  told  me  not  o 
say  anything  and  I  promised.  I  have 
kept  that  promise  up  to  now.  I  don't 
think  It  makes  any  difference  now 
tor  a  1  those  men  are  dead  and  gone' 
ALSO  1  want  to  correct  the  impres- 
sion that  has  been  current  that  Lin- 
eoln  went  to  Baltimore  direct  from 
liere.    I  know  he  did  not  " 

This  story  of  Mr.  Boyer,  as  to  how 
J^incoln  left  Harrisburg  to  escane 
hose  who  sought  his  life,%on-ecU 
the  old  report  that,  upon  entering 
I A  cab  at  the  Commonwealth,  he  was 
I  driven  rapidly  to  Vine  street  and  • 
I  there  took  train  for  Washington  j 


Lincoln  in 
Harrhburg 

By  riol".  J.  Howard  Wert. 


PART  I.— ISCl  (CONCLUDED). 

After  PresidL-nt  Lincoln  ha.l  been 
foiidueted  from  the  CapUol  to  the 
Joms  House,  February  2:;,  Ibtil,  the 
1'ltiiit.ns  of  llarrisLurg  and  the  UO,- 
000  \ii,it  irs  uithhi  then-  gates  anius- 
e.i  theuisch  lis  in  niuliiform  ways. 
Tliere  ui-re  ban  Is  and  drum  corps 
discoursing  music  in  every  direction. 
Little  fragmentary  portions  of  the 
parade  were  moving  hither  and 
thither;  and  the  small  boy  of  that 
daj  was  just  as  ttmd  of  following  as 
is  the  juvenile  to-day.  V  arious  crack 
military  companies  .  xhibiled  their 
skill  in  the  manual  of  arms  before  ad- 
miring crowds.  The  most  notalde 
exhibition  of  that  was  probably  that 
ot  the  Allen  Rifles,  of  Allentown,  who 
occupied  the  space  in  front  of  the 
obi  State  Arsenal  In  what  is  now  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  Capitol 
Park.  The  various  gangs  of  pick- 
pockets from  the  larger  cities  went 
roaming  around,  plying  their  trade, 
and  depositing  the  emptied  pocket- 
books  and  wallets  in  vacant  lots 
where  they  were  found  in  quantities 
for  weeks  thereafter.  Beaus  and 
belles  were  preparing  to  shine  In  the 
festivities  of  the  grand  union  ball  to 
be  given  that  evening  in  the  Ex- 
change building  on  Walnut  street,  lo- 
cated on  a  portion  of  the  present 
postoftlce  site;  and  one  youth,  from 
up  the  river,  oblivious  to  all  the  din, 
reposed  In  the  lockup  and'  next  day 
paid  the  city  one  dollar,  which  shows 
that  drunks  did  not  have  as  costly  a 
rating  in  1861  as  in  more  recent 
periods. 

An  Important  Conference 

But,  at  the  Jones  House,  what  was 
ostensibly  a  private  dinner  party  of 
some  twelve  men  was  shaping  his- 
tory. Whilst  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
night  'bf  February  21,  President  Lin- 
coln had  received  Information  from 
Washington  that  he  could  not  pass 
through  Baltimore  at  midday  of 
February  23,  as  provided  for  in  his 
itinerary,  without  grave  peril  to  his 
life.  This  information  was  sent  by 
General  Winfleld  Scott  and  Senator 
Seward,  who  was  about  to  become  the 
head  of  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  The  details 
on  which  It  was  based  had  been  ob- 
tained by  two  corps  of  detectives  act- 
ing Independently.  One  of  these 
bodies  was  the  detective  force  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Balti- 
more Railroad,  acting  under  the  in- 
structions of  President  Felton,  of  that 
road.  The  other  was  the  well-known 
Plnkerton  force,  acting  under  Allan 
Plnkerton  himself.  A  conference  was 
held  Immediately  at  the  Continental 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  at  which  nothing 
was  decided  on  account  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's extreme  reluctance  to  make  any 
change  in  his  published  plans. 
A  Memorable  Dinner  Party 

Neither  Mr.  Lincoln's  address  at 
Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  nor 
his  speeches  and  demeanor  in  Harris- 
burg  gave  evidence  of  any  trepidation 
in  consequence  of  the  appalling  news 
he  had  received.  A  conference  held 
in  Harrisbifrg,  after  the  President  had 
left  the  Capitol, ^yas  equally  unavailing 
in  changing  his  mind.  The  time  for 
action  was  becoming  very  short.  Lin- 
coln's friends  felt  that  the  peril  was 
very  grave.  So,  at  5  o'clock.  Governor 
Curtin  acted  as  host  at  a  dinner  giv- 
en to  Mr.  Lincoln  in  a  room  of  the 
Jones  Hous6.  All  invited  to  this  din- 
ner were  In  the  secret  of  the  weighty 
matter  to  be  there  discussed;  and  it 
was  their  unanimous  sentiment  that 
the  nation's  safety  demanded  prompt 
action  and  a  change  of  the  President's 
route.  :      ..  . 


host  and  his  aistmguisneu  gueai. 
Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad;  Colonel  Sumner, 
of  the  regular  army,  who  had  special 
charge  of  Mr.  Lincoln  during  the 
.iourney;  Colonel  Ward  Lamon,  Dr. 
Wallace,  David  Davis,  of  Illinois;  and, 
of  Governor  Curtln's  offleial  family. 
Secretary  Slifer,  Attorney  General 
Purvlance,  Adjutant  General  Russell, 
and  Colonel  A.  K.  McClure,  besides 
some  two  or  three  other  prominent 
gentlemen.  Mr.  Judd,  of  Lincoln's 
suite,  could  not  be  at  the  table,  as  he 
was  obliged  to  remain  constantly 
with  Mrs.  Lincoln.  She  had  become 
violently  perturbed  at  the  EU,>Tgestlon 
of  a  separation  from  Mr.  liincoln,  and 
was  very  nekr  doing  Infinite  harm  by 
directing  general  attention  to  a 
movement  that  demanded,  for  its 
success,  the  utmost  secrecy. 

Planning  the  Midnight  Ride 
Much  has  been  written  by  many 
persons  about  Lincoln's  circuitous 
journey  from  Harrlshurg  to  Washing- 
ton on  the  night  of  the  twenty-second 
and  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third 
of  February,  1S61.  The  most  succinct 
and  accurate  account  Is  that  given  bj 
Colonel  A.  K.  McClure,  himself  a 
prominent  actor  in  preparing  for 
safe  transit  of  the  newly  elected 
President  through  Baltimore. 

At  the  dinner  at  the  Jones  House 
when  the  matter  of  a  change  was 
discussed,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  only 
silent  member  of  the  party.  When 
finally  compelled  to  speak,  he  voiced 
his  emphatic  disapproval  of  the 
movement.  "What,"  said  he,  "would 
the  nation  think  of  its  President  steal 
ing  into  the  Capital  like  a  thief  in 
the  night?"  It  was  borne  home  very 
forcibly  by  all  present  that  it  was 
too  critical  a  time  to  permit  Individual 
feelings  to  stand  in  the  way  of  na- 
tional weal;  and    thus    he    was  at 


reluctantly,  to 
ands    of  his 

.,s  a  man  wise  and 
_,,u..jn,  bold,  swift  and 
.1    execution.     He  promptly 
.iiarge  of  all  preparations.  In 
.,  knowing  instinctively  that  the  de- 
.on  now  reached   must  come,  all 
.  ■  i-angements  in  regard  to  trains  and 
the  transfer  at  the  Philadelphia  end 
had  been  made  hours  before. 
Lincoln's  Departure  lYom  the  Joues 
House 

There  were  thousands  around  the 
hotel  eager  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
new  President,  and  ready  to  break 
into  wave  after  vvavc  of  cheering  if 
they  caught  sight  but  of  the  hem  of 
his  garment;  and  a  scheme  was 
quicKly  evolved  by  Colonel  Scott  and 
Governor  Curtin  whereby  the  ears  of 
these  tiiousands  could  be  made  an  aid 
in  deceiving  theniselves  and  the 
world. 

It  was  determined  that  but  one 
man  could  accompany  Lincoln  to 
Washington.  Any  greater  number,  it 
was  feared,  would  attract  too  uiuch 
attention.  Lincoln  selected  his  bosom 
friend.  Ward  Lamou,  a  man  ot  almost 
j-lerculean  strength  and  destitute  of 
lear.  The  while-haired  Sumner  pro- 
tested forcibly  and  eloquently  against 
the  President-elect  leaving  his  care, 
out  was  overborne. 

Laiuoii  VXus  Well  Heeled  i 
"Are  you  armed?"  inquued  Gover- 

'  nor  Uurtin  of  Lamon.  'ihe  latter  did 
not  answer  in  words.  There  was  no 
need  to  do  so,  for  he  turnished  the  | 
answer  by  simply  unbuttoning  his 
Coats  and  throwing  them  back.  He  I 
was  a  very  walking  arsenal.  He  was 
a  literal  exemijliticatiou  of  the  term 
"armea  to  tiie  teeth."  The  equip- 
ment that  met  Curtln's  eyes  was  a 
pair  of  hea\y  revouers,  a  sling  shot, 
brass  knuckles,  and  a  bowie  knife  of 
the   largest  size  and  the   moat  rnur-  | 

jderous   make.     Curtin   was  perfectly 

isaiisfled. 

President  Lincoln,  Governor  Curtin  i 
and  Colonel  Lamon,  pas.3ing  through  I 
the  hotel,  entered  the  adjoining  Hum-  j 
mel  house,  tiiere  being  a  corumunicat- 
ing  doorway  cut  between  it  and  what 
was  then  the  hotel  proper.  Auvanc- 
ing  to  the  doorway  of  Lhis,  Governor 
Cuitln  called  for  a  conveyance,  and 
gave  to  the  driver  the  uiieetion  ■  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion,"  in  so  loud  a  tone 
that  all  in  that  portion  of  the  Square 
could  hear  it.  \\  hen  well  away  from 
,  the  vicinity  of  the  hotel,  a  circaitous 
route  was  taken  which,  half  an  hour 
later,  brou^lit  the  three  men  to  a 
point  aljjng  the  railroad  tracks  some 
:  distance  East  of  the  old  brick  depot. 
Here  Colonel  Scott  ha  i  a  locomotive 
and  car  in  wailing  which  had  a  clear 
track  to  Phlladelpliia. 
'  The  Telegraph  Wires  Cut , 

'  As  soon  as  the  train  with  the  two 
lone  'passengers  left  Harrlsburg  east- 
ward bound.  Colonel  Scott,  accom- 
panied by  Colonel  McClure,  saw  to  it 
that  every  wire  leading  out  of  Har- 
risburg  was  put  out  of  service.  The 
departure  from  Harrlsburg  was  about 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  A  train  left 
Philadelphia  at  11  o'clock  which  was 
due  at  Washington  at  6  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Scott  had  made  ar- 
rangements to  hold  this  train,  if  nec- 
^ggry,  till  Lincoln  and  Lamon  reach- 


la. 


f  .very  weary  night  of  anx- 
•  in  Harrlsburg  who  were 
what  had  been  done.  The 

CONGER 


kwhole  of  that  seemingly  Interminable 
nl(fht,  Scott,  assisted  by  others,  kept 
vigil  to -see  that  there  was  no  restora- 
tion of  telegraphic  communication. 

As  the  light  of  day  began  to  break 
upon  the  eastern  horizon,  Scott  re- 
united the  broken  lines  and  soon  the 
telegraph  ticked  off  an  unsigned  mes- 
sage, In  a     cipher     code  previously 
agreed   upon:    "Plums  delivered  nuts 
safely."     And  then  ,Scott.  relieved  of 
all  the  tense  anxiety  tliat  had  been 
I  weighing  upon  him  for  hours,  threw 
:  his  hat  against  the    celling    of  the 
I  dingy  little  telegraph  oflice,  shouting, 
I  "Ijincoln's  in  \\'ashington."  Tlie  nev.'s 
j  was  C]uickly  borne  to  thoso  In  waiting 
.  at  the     Jones     House,     and  thence 
I  rushed  to  the  Executive  Mansion. 
Uow  Lincoln  Viewed    the  ftiidiiight 
Klde 

Lincoln  always  regretted  that  he 
had  entered  the  Nation's  Capital  in 
the  way  he  did.  He  believed  tiiat  he 
had  made  a  grave  mistake  in  yield- 
ing to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends 
and  that,  as  Colonel  Lamon  has 
phrased  it,  "he  had  fled  from  a  dan- 
ger purely  imaginary,  and  he  felt  the 
shame  and  mortitication  natural  to  a 
bra\  e  m  in  under  .  such  circum- 
stanccs."  It  may  be  well  to  state  that 
Lincoln  was  not  disguised  for  this 
journey  from  Harrisburg  to  Washing- 
ton, as  has  often  been  alleged.  There 
was  a  substitution  of  a  slouch  hat  for 
the  high  one  which  Mr.  Lincoln  usual- 
ly worse,  as  the  latter,  on  a  very  tall 
man,  could  not  fall  to  attract  unnec- 
essary attention. 

How    Lincoln's    Family     and  Suite 
Reuohed  Wasdiington 

Lincoln's  family  and  most  of  his 
suite  left  Harristjurg  by  the  Northern 
Central  Railroad,  at  9  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  February  2  3,  as  originally 
planned. 

Never  hitherto  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, had  there  been  preparations  so 
elaborate  for  running  a  train  in  safe- 
ty as  had  been  made  for  the  train  by 
John  S.  Gittings,  the  president,  and  J. 
C.  Clark,  the  superintendent  of  the 
road.  Mr.  Clark  had  stationed  a  flag- 
man e\ery  half  mile  of  the  entire 
route  between  liarrifiburg  and  Bal- 
timore. Before  starting  out  the  en- 
gine that  was  used  for  this  train,  the 
officials  had  it  taken  aijart,  whilst 
every  piece  was  minutely  examined 
and  tested.  In  addition  there  were 
company  workmen  on  board  the  train 
with  duplicates  of  every  Important 
portion  of  the  engine's  machinery. 

Some  of  these  officials  were  quite 
Indignant  at  the  ci)urse  followed  by 
Mr.  Lincoln.  They  had  no  right  to 
be.  The  danger  feared  by  the  Presi- 
dent's friends  was  not  connected  with 
the  travel  over  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral, but  with  the  transit  through  the 
city  of  Baltimore  with  horses  as  the 
motive  power.  Had  a  mighty  mob 
surged  down  on  the  cars  passing 
through  the  city's  streets,  as  one  did 
attack  cars  loaded  with  Federal  sol- 
diers less  then  two  months  after,  all 
the  care  of  the  Northern  Central  of- 
ficials would  have  been  for  naught. 
Thought  They  Were  Cheering  Lincoln 

As  the  train  bearing  Mrs.  Lincoln 
and  family  sped  on  great  concourses 
of  people  were  assembled  at  every 
village,  hamlet  and  cross  roads  be- 
tween Harrisburg  and  the  State  line, 
to  witness  Its  passage.  There  was 
waving  of  flags  and  handkerchiefs, 
cheers,  and  manifold  demonstrations 
of  enthusiasm.  All  these  people  sup- 
posed they  were  greeting  the  Presi- 


dent-elect; and  mtny,  with  perfect 
honesty  no  doubt,  averred  thoy  had 
obtained  a  glimpse  of  his  tall  form. 

When  the  train  made  Its  first  stop 
at  York,  an  Immense  crowd  was  in 
waiting  with  muslD,  and  cheers,  and 
wildly  waving  banners.  When  the 
calls  for  Lincoln  lecame  vociferous, 
Mr.  Wood,  who  hid  special  superin- 
tendence of  the  ".raveling  arrange- 
ments, informed  tie  crowd  that  Mr. 
IJncoln  was  not  <[n  the  train — that 
he  had  been  called  suddenly  by  tele- 
graph to  Washington  Vvaa  now  in  that 
city.  He  was  not  btlieved.  When  the 
assemblage  became  yet  more  insist- 
ent, he  sought  to  appease  the  people 
by  Introducing  to  :hem,  from  the 
platform,  Mr.  Llncdn's  son,  a  blush- 
ing lad  entirely  unprepared  to  face 
so  vast  an  assembltge. 

Th«  Passage  Through  Baltimore 

When  tjje  train  rsached  Baltimore 
there  was  a  tremendous  rush,  not  a 
vacant  Inch  of  groind  being  visible 
anywhere  within  a  jquare  of  the  old 
Calvert  street  station.  When  It  be- 
came certain  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
not  on  board,  some  one  in  the  crowd 
called  out  for  three  groans,  which 
were  given  with  coniiderable  force. 

Still  the  mass  of  psople  did  not  dis- 
perse and  the  cau-lages  for  the 
Presidential  party  coild  not  be  moved 
for  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the 
train,  the  connecting  train  for  Wash- 
ington being  held  In  waiting  during 
all  that  time.  Had  Mr.  Lincoln  been 
on  the  train,  even  if  there  were  no 
pre-arranged  plot,  a  single  malicious 
Individual,  like  a  mttch  in  a  maga- 
zine of  powder,  by  some  overt  act, 
might  have  aroused  the  vicious  part 
of  the  assemblage  to  a  frenzy  In 
which  the  few  policemen  present 
would  have  been  svept  away  as 
chaff;  for  they  were  powerless,  for  a 
long  time,  even  to  secure  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  family  a  safe  conduct 
through  the  streets. 

No  Doubt  Danger  Existed 

It  Is  useless  now  to  inquire  whether 
there  was  an  actual  plot  for  Lincoln's 
assassination  in  Baltimore     at  that 


time  or  not.    The  general  coTicensua' 
of  opinion  of  those  In  a  position  to 
judge  accurately  was  that  there  was, 
at   least,   very  grave  danger  to  Lin- 
coln's life  in  an  oi)en  passage  through 
the  city.    It  is  believed  that  the  de- 
tectives who  made  reports  to  General 
Scott  and  Senator  Seward  had  good 
I  grounds  for  their  fearg. 
I     One  thing  is     certain,     From  the 
evening  Lincoln  left  Harrisburg  on 
I  that  memorable  ride  until  that  oth(  r 
;  evening  when  an  assassin's  bullet,  in 
!a  Washington  theatre,  terminated  his 
I  career,  he  dally  took  his  life  in  his 
i  hands.     Had     the     assassin's  bullet 
!  found   its   mark    in    1861   instead  of 
18G5,  the  whole  condition  of  our  land 
to-day  might  be    radically  different. 
We  might  not  be  a  great,  free,  uniteil 
nation,     respected     the    wide  world 
over,  but  warring  sections  rent  with 
intestine  feuds. 

Lincoln's  licturn  to  Harrisburg 

Fifty  months  rolled  away.  Those 
fifty  months  saw  one  of  the  most 
colossal  wars  of  modern  ages.  Those 
fifty  months  saw  millions  of  brava 
men  on  the  field  of  battle;  saw  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  die  beneath  the 
starry  flag.  Those  fifty  months  saw 
the  unknown  man,  homely  and  un- 
couth, who  had  been  taken  from  a 
i  western  law  office  to  rule  a  great  na- 
'  tion — grown  Into  the  most  colossal 
figure  of  this  orb. 

And  when  the  fifty  months  had 
rolled  away  and  peace  was  beginning 
to  dawn  on  a  distracted  land, 
Abraham  Lincoln  came  back  to  Har- 
risburg. He  came  back  to  us  after 
]  fifty  months  to  the  very  day.  The 
I  Interval  had  made  more  history  than 
any  fifty  months  since  the  dawn  of 
time.  But  the  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
came  back  to  us  was  not  the  living, 
breathing,  benignant  Abraham  Lin- 
coln we  had  known.  It  was  but  an 
embalmed  shell  rigid  in  death. 

Of  that  coming  to  Harrisburg  the 
next  number  will  tell. 


A  Big  Week  at  The  Hippodrome 

Adgle  and  her  trained  lions. 
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Disinterment  operations  were  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Bishop  Heistand  assisted  by  the  Clergy  of  the  local  Episcopal  Churches. 

During  the  dedication  exercises  the  late  Charles  W.  Simmons, 
past  President,  Harris  Ferry  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Dauphin  County, 
delivered  the  following  address: 

"Upon  an  occasion  such  as  this,  it  is  fitting  that  the  present  should 
show  appreciative  gratitude  to  those  whose  records  form  a  glorious 
past.  It  is  the  province  of  history  to  preserve  from  oblivion  recollec- 
tions and  deeds  of  character,  that  made  a  name  and  built  a  nation. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  and  the  brief  time  allotted  me,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  services  of  those  who  were 
subsequently  soldiers;  afterwards,  honored  and  useful  citizens  of 
Dauphin  County.  Men  and  women  who  laid  their  lives  and  fortunes 
upon  the  altar  of  their  country,  and  who  contributed  to  an  uncommon 
extent,  person  effort  as  their  share  to  secure  and  maintain  inde- 
pendence. 

We  honor  soldiers  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  the  War  of  1812  and  the  War  between  the  States. 

As  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  John  Cox,  a  devout  Episcopal  Church- 
man in  1766,  gave  to  the  'Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  of  the  Church  of  England,'  a  plot  of  ground  344  feet 
long  and  100  feet  in  depth  and  stipulated  that  it  be  used  as  a  'Free 
Burial  Ground.' 

At  that  time,  the  many  families  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  located 
at  Coxestown,  worshipped  for  a  time  in  the  log  building  at  the  corner 
of  Third  Street  and  Cherry  Alley,  which  was  built  by  the  people  of  the 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  Church.  The  number  of  church  organizations 
in  the  County  at  this  date  was  live,  and  in  most  part  all  worshipped 
collectively  in  this  building. 

It  was  not  until  1826,  that  a  congregation  was  formed  in  the 
County,  establishing  the  present  St.  Stephens  Church  of  this  city. 

Just  like  other  graveyards  in  this  area  of  that  period,  many 
bodies  were  moved  to  other  places. 

One  in  particular  was  Colonel  Cornelius  Cox,  who  with  his  wives, 
were  buried  in  the  graveyard  and  later  removed  to  the  Harrisburg 
Cemetery. 

Cornelius  Cox  served  as  a  Major  under  Colonel  James  Burd  in 
1776,  and  was  later  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  He  served  with 
distinction  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

What  you  are  witnessing  today  is  the  climax  of  the  careful  plan- 
ning of  Bishop  Heistand  and  his  staff,  who  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
a  job  well  done. 
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V 

The  Harris  Ferry^^apter,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  are 
grateful  to  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  these  ceremonies.  The  Chap- 
ter, we  hope,  at  some  later  date,  may  present  to  the  Diocese  a  Bronze 
Plaque  with  the  names  of  those  veterans  of  the  wars  who  fought  and 
worked  to  secure  independence. 

The  Harris  Ferry  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American  Reolution,  has 
members  who  have  ancestors  who  can  be  traced  to  this  graveyard  and 
who  are  being  re-interred  here  today. 

They  were  people  who  spared  no  cost  in  preparing  the  way  for 
more  peaceful  and  happy  times.  Let  us  not  think  lightly  of  them.  It 
was  they  who  taught  their  children  to  love  freedom,  to  contend  for  the 
right  and  revere  the  God  of  their  fathers.  They  were  no  ordinary 
p:ople,  they  brought  here  the  spirit  of  Liberty,  fresh  and  warm  in  their 
hearts. 

And  now,  with  the  authority  invested  in  me  by  the  National 
Society  and  the  Harris  Ferry  Chapter,  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  I  am  pleased  to  place  here  a  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Marker  in  honor  of  them." 

One  more  town,  planned  so  carefully  and  beginning  so  successfully, 
now  just  a  memory.    We  wonder  why? 
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*  Abraham  Lincoln's  Visit  To  Gettysburg,  1863 

Catherine  McCurdy  Zimmerman 

May  I  tell  you  a  little  story — a  personal  one  but  one  with  an 
obvious  point?  A  number  of  years  ago  before  our  daughters  were 
married  and  established  homes  of  their  own,  I  pressed  one  into  service 
during  that  great  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Upheaval  commonly  called 
house  cleaning  to  help  wash  dishes  in  china  closets  and  corner  cup- 
boards. She  was  at  the  age  when  life  was  a  bowl  of  cherries,  and  was 
most  intolerant  of  any  thing  pertaining  to  housekeeping,  especially 


*  Prcsicntf (1  at  the  Historical  Society  Meeting,  February  15,  1954. 
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such  prosaic  things  as  washing  dishes.  Well,  we  proceeded  with  our 
work  and  finally  as  we  neared  the  end  I  relented  and  told  her  she 
could  be  excused  after  first  putting  back  on  the  shelves  some  of  the 
clean  dishes. 

"Mother,"  she  called,  "Where  does  this  glass  dish  go,  the  one 
with  the  cross-eyed  buff'alo  looking  as  if  he  has  lost  his  soul  mate?" 
(It  was  a  Westward  Ho  Compote)  "Put  it  on  the  shelf  beside  the 
pitcher  of  the  same  pattern  and  the  Lincoln  Teapot."  "WHAT  is  the 
Lincoln  Teapot?"  And  with  that  she  was  gone  and  I  was  left  to 
finish  the  task  and  to  think  over  her  parting  question.  And  now  this  is 
the  point  of  my  little  story.  We,  in  the  Historical  Society,  are 
endeavoring  to  preserve  for  posterity  the  concrete  things  of  antiquity 
and  historical  value.  I  wonder  if  we  are  neglecting  the  abstract  things 
such  as  the  stories  woven  about  such  homey  things  among  our  posses- 
sions as  a  piece  of  china,  glass,  a  picture,  or  an  article  of  furniture. 
You  all  have  them,  these  stories  that  we  heard  from  our  parents  who 
in  turn  heard  them  from  their  parents  and  which  if  we  do  not  see  that 
the  present  generation  hears,  truly  will  be  dissipated  into  thin  air  and 
lost  forever.  I  determined  then  and  there  as  soon  as  this  house 
cleaning  furor  was  over  I  would  write  down  the  story  of  the  Lincoln 
Teapot — but  I  never  did. 

When  our  Co-Chairmen,  Dr.  App  and  Miss  Cauley,  asked  me  to 
talk  to  you  tonight  I  rather  welcomed  the  thought  for  here  is  where  my 
procrastination  would  end  and  I  really  would  write  down  the  story  I 
had  put  off  doing  for  years;  on  the  other  hand,  I  was  most  reluctant 
to  agree  to  do  this  for  three  very  good  reasons: 

1.  I  felt  my  own  inadequacy. 

2.  So  much  has  been  written  and  talked  about  this  event,  I  felt 
we  had  reached  the  point  of  saturation  and  I  could  bring 
nothing  new. 

3.  Just  last  year  we  had  in  our  society  a  very  fine  illustrated  talk 
given  by  Dr.  Coleman,  Superintendent  of  Gettysburg  National 
Park,  on  the  reenactment  of  Lincoln's  Visit. 

In  spite  of  the  above  arguments,  here  I  am. 

Now  I  am  no  speaker  and  must  put  my  thoughts  on  paper — 
especially  if  my  subject  deals  with  historical  dates,  data;  and  these 
events  must  be  in  chronological  order.  I  dare  not  trust  my  memory, 
so  you  can  imagine  with  what  a  sinking  feeling  I  heard  our  able 
speaker  of  last  month.  Dr.  Chubb,  begin  his  talk  vdth  a  quotation  from 
Loraine:  "A  printed  speech  is  like  a  dried  flower,  the  substance  indeed, 
is  there,  but  the  color  is  faded  and  the  perfume  gone." 

This  talk  of  mine  is  very  personal  in  spots,  but  as  our  program 
chairmen  asked  me  to  write  it  from  that  viewpoint,  I  could  not  elimin- 
ate personalities.  I  hope  you  will  understand  and  be  tolerant  of  this 
fact  as  I  read.  In  other  words,  this  is  a  more  intimate  glimpse  of 
Lincoln's  Visit  to  Gettysburg  than  is  generally  known. 
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Let  us  look  first  at  the  setting  of  this  titanic  struggle  which  was 
not  so  much  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  is  so  commonly  thought, 
but  for  the  preservation  of  the  union  of  the  states.  This  setting  is 
well  known  to  us  all.  I  doubt  if  there  is  anyone  in  this  room  who 
hasn't,  at  one  time  or  another,  visited  the  battlefield  and  made  a  study 
of  its  environs — but  let  us  glance  at  this  place  for  a  few  minutes  as  it 
was  in  the  186j's. 

Gettysburg  is  located  just  eight  miles  from  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
Line.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  it  was  a  quiet,  peaceful  village  with 
about  1300  inhabitants — living  well  ordered  lives  in  red  brick  or  white 
frame  houses  surrounded  by  white  paling  fences,  content  to  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  their  ways.  Here  is  a  book^  in  which  there  are  a  few 
photographs  of  parts  of  the  town  and  of  some  of  the  roads  leading 
to  it.  Incidentally,  these  pictures  were  taken  after  the  battle,  hence 
the  state  of  fences  and  buildings  in  general.  In  this  same  book  and 
in  this  other  book'  also  is  a  compilation  of  correspondence  leading  up 
to  and  concerning  the  dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery.  These 
roads,  if  one  could  have  an  aerial  view,  are  like  the  spokes  in  a  wheel 
all  converging  into  the  hub,  which  of  course  is  the  town  itself. 

G  ttysburg  was  and  still  is  the  County  Seat  of  Adams  County  and, 
as  is  the  case  of  all  County  Seats,  the  chief  profession  was  that  of 
law,  with  farming,  because  of  the  rich  soil,  interesting  many  of  the 
countians.  To  add  to  this  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  land,  Pennsyl- 
vania College,  now  Gettysburg  College,  and  a  large  Lutheran  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  were  located  there.  The  buildings  of  these  two  institu- 
tions as  well  as  other  buildings  and  churches  of  the  town  housed  many 
wounded  during  and  after  the  battle. 

The  roads  that  converged  in  the  "square"  of  the  town  naturally 
were  not  paved  and  were  rutty  in  winter,  muddy  and  dusty  in  turn  in 
spring  and  summer.  Of  course  the  chief  mode  of  transportation  over 
these  roads  was  by  horse  drawn  vehicles.  Contrast  with  the  above 
picture,  the  Gettysburg  of  today.  One  approaches  the  town  from  any 
direction  on  roads  of  concrete  or  macadam  and  glides  swiftly  along  in 
motor  car  or  motorized  buses.  Nearing  the  town,  one  is  met  by  cries 
of  "Guide,  Guide" — uniformed  men  licensed  by  the  State  to  serve  in 
that  capacity  are  offering  to  conduct  your  party  over  the  battle  field. 
Those  unfamiliar  vidth  the  ground  would  be  wise  to  engage  one  of 
these  guides,  who  are  all  thoroughly  versed  in  the  history.  True,  that 
history  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  but  every  community  is  entitled 
to  some  embroidery  and  lacework.  Do  we  not  have  it  in  Harrisburg 
with  the  story  of  the  alleged  attempt  to  burn  John  Harris  at  the 
Mulberry  Tree? 


1  Bartlett,  John   Russell,   Secretary   of  the   Board   of  Commissioners.  The 
Soldier's  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg. 

2  Soldier's   National   Cemetery — Published   for   the  Benefit   of  the  Cemetery 
M<iniiment  Fund. 
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Contrast  again  the  square  in  former  years  with  its  low  buildings, 
(some  few  remain),  to  the  present  large  buildings  housing  merchandis- 
ing concerns,  a  large  hotel,  bank  building,  etc.  As  time  has  wrought 
changes  in  the  material  aspect  of  the  town  so  it  has  with  the  people 
and  the  various  enterprises.  The  college  and  seminary  are  still  here 
much  increased  in  size,  the  courthouse  remains  the  same,  and  there 
are  few,  if  any,  who  remember  the  battle  that  was  fought  in  the  little 
town,  which  has  become  a  shrine  for  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
How  little  did  Lincoln  know  when  he  uttered  these  words  that  not  only 
part  of  that  sentence  but  all  of  it  would  be  true  "The  world  may  little 
note  or  remember  the  words  spoken  here  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
these  brave  men  did  here." 

The  Summer  of  1863  was  an  unusually  hot  one.  The  first  week 
of  July  was  accompanied  by  a  humid  sweltering  heat  (similar,  I 
imagine,  to  the  kind  we  experienced  for  such  a  long  period  this  past 
summer)  and  it  was  in  this  heat  that  the  battle  was  fought.  On  July 
4th  came  a  steady  drenching  rain,  so  for  sanitary  reasons  both  military 
personnel  and  citizenry  were  pressed  into  service  to  bury  the  dead. 
All  this  time  the  steady  downpour  of  rain  continued.  Because  of  the 
haste  and  the  weather  there  were  five  thousand  shallow  and  inadequate 
graves — inadequate,  for  haste  was  imperative  and  help  limited.  Re- 
member the  town  numbered  but  1300  and  of  course  not  all  1300  were 
able  to  help;  and  most  of  the  military  had  withdrawn  or  were  incapaci- 
tated. These  graves  were  dug  mostly  where  the  men  had  fallen — in 
the  wheat  field,  the  peach  orchard.  Gulp's  Hill,  Devil's  Den,  Spangler's 
Spring,  and  along  Rock  Creek.  Many  times  a  hand  or  foot  protruded 
from  these  mounds  and  in  some  instances  hogs  that  roamed  at  large 
were  unearthing  them. 

My  grandfather.  Judge  David  Wills,  in  driving  over  the  vari- 
ous places  noted  these  conditions  and  pondering  over  the  lack  of 
the  fitness  for  the  heroism  of  these  dead  "Who  had  really  come  to 
stay,"  as  was  the  slogan  of  one  brigade,  wrote  to  Governor  Curtin 
stating  these  conditions  and  suggesting  that  a  strip  of  ground  be 
purchased  and  set  aside  as  a  fitting  place  for  the  interment  of  the 
dead.  This  was  the  first  movement  made  towards  establishing  National 
Cemeteries  anywhere  in  this  country.  Grandfather  also  suggested  that 
a  monument  be  erected  suitable  to  commemorate  the  bravery  of  the 
dead. 

I  quote  in  part  from  that  letter  to  Governor  Curtin  written  July 
24th,  1863. 

"There  is  one  spot  very  desirable  for  this  purpose.  It  is  an  ele- 
vated piece  of  ground  on  the  Baltimore  Pike  opposite  the  cemetery 
(The  Evergreen  Cemetery,  citizens.)  It  is  a  place  where  our  army 
had  about  forty  pieces  of  artillery  in  action  all  Thursday  and  Friday, 
and  for  their  protection  had  thrown  up  a  large  number  of  earth  works 
for  the  artillerists.  It  is  a  point  on  which  the  desperate  attack  was 
made  by  the  Louisiana  Brigades  on  Thursday  evening  and  when  they 
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had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  guns  taking  possession  of  them  and 
were  finally  driven  back  the  infantry  assisted  the  artillery  men  with 
their  hand  spikes  and  rammers.  It  was  the  key  to  the  whole  line  of 
defense,  the  apex  of  the  triangular  line  of  battle.  It  is  this  spot  above 
all  others  for  the  honorable  burial  of  the  dead  who  have  fallen  on  these 
Fields  .  .  .  "My  idea  is  for  Pennsylvania  to  purchase  the  ground  at 
once  so  as  to  furnish  a  place  for  friends  of  those  seeking  places  for 
the  permanent  burial  of  their  fallen  ones  to  inter  them  at  once  and 
also  be  a  place  for  burial  of  hundreds  who  are  dying  in  hospitals." 

...  "I  hope  you  will  feel  justified  in  authorizing  the  immediate 
purchase  of  the  ground  and  the  removal  of  the  Pennsylvania  dead 
to  it.  I  think  an  arrangement  can  be  made  with  other  states  at  once 
for  the  removal  of  all  the  dead,  known  and  unknown.  A  price  of 
$3.50  or  $4.00  each  is  quoted  for  disinterment  and  burial."  ...  "I 
know  the  soldiers  in  the  field  would  feel  most  grateful  for  such  a 
proper  mark  of  respect  on  the  part  of  our  Chief  Executive  for  his 
fallen  Comrade." 

(Signed)     DAVID  WILLS 

A  few  days  after  Governor  Curtin  received  this  letter  he  visited 
Gettysburg  and  inspected  all  improvised  hospitals  and  viewed  the 
conditions  existing  as  stated  above.  At  this  time  he  authorized  Judge 
Wills  to  open  correspondence  with  governors  of  other  states  and  to 
purchase  the  ground  for  the  cemetery. 

Grandfather  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  Governor  Curtin's  orders 
and  wrote  to  the  governor  on  August  17,  1863,  that  fifteen  of  the 
eighteen  governors  written  to  had  responded  in  the  affirmative  and 
that  he  had  bought  the  ground,  the  title  to  be  made  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  but  a  short  six  weeks  from  the  date 
of  the  battle  until  the  purchase  of  the  land. 

The  next  step  was  laying  out  of  the  plot.  A  landscape  architect, 
Mr.  William  Saunders,  was  employed  for  this  mission.  Each  state 
was  allotted  a  plot  apportioned  to  the  number  of  dead  from  its  borders. 
Many  felt,  grandfather  included,  that  since  all  had  died  for  a  common 
cause  there  should  be  no  division  into  states;  however,  the  various 
governors  wished  it  otherwise.  The  work  of  reinterment  began  on 
October  27.  From  fifty  to  sixty  removals  were  accomplished  in  one 
day.  You  recall  that  in  that  sacred  place  there  are  buried  3564,  of 
whom  979  are  unknown. 

It  was  deemed  fitting  that  appropriate  ceremonies  should  dedicate 
this  place  and  that  it  should  be  done  before  winter  set  in.  The  Hon- 
orable Edward  Everett  was  invited  to  be  the  orator  and  the  day  was 
set  for  September  23.  Mr.  Everett  accepted,  however,  on  condition  the 
date,  November  19,  be  the  time,  as  this  was  his  first  free  date.  His 
request  was  granted.  We  have  in  the  family  many  of  these  replies  to 
the  invitations  sent  out  to  dignitaries  all  over  the  country  to  be  present 
at  the  dedication.    It  must  have  been  the  correct  thing  for  the  gentle- 
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men  of  that  age  to  use  such  small  stationery  for  all  were  written  on 
paper  about  this  size  and  even  smaller.' 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  was  invited  to  compose  a  poem  fitting 
for  the  occasion  and  to  deliver  it  at  the  exercises.  He  begged  to  be 
excused  because  of  ill  health  and  age.  His  reply  to  the  invitation  is 
written  on  very  small  stationery  of  almost  an  orange  color.  Bayard 
Taylor,  whose  home  was  in  Kennett  Square,  Pennsylvania,  was  then 
invited  to  be  the  poet  for  the  occasion.  I  quote  his  acceptance  letter 
for  I  think  it  rather  interesting: 

"My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  your  kind  invitation  and  would  gladly  accept  it  if 
I  were  alone,  but  I  shall  be  accompanied  by  my  wife  and  daughter, 
father  and  mother.  We  shall  all  go  to  Harrisburg  to  General  Cam- 
eron's home  and  accompany  the  General  to  Gettysburg  in  a  special  car 
in  the  morning.  My  desire  is  to  remain  over  night  in  Gettysburg  and 
return  home  next  day  via  Baltimore.  As  I  know  that  you  will  have 
other  guests,  I  cannot  consent  to  impose  my  family  party  upon  you; 
but  I  shall  be  sincerely  obliged  if  you  can  engage  three  beds  for  me 
for  the  night.  Neither  shall  I  object  to  a  pass  over  the  Penna.  Railroad 
as  far  as  Harrisburg  if  it  can  be  procured  without  trouble  ...  I  would 
not  ask  you  to  secure  lodgings  for  us  if  I  did  not  suppose  Gettysburg 
will  be  crowded  with  strangers  and  that  we  might  have  difficulty 
unless  some  arrangement  was  made  in  advance.  With  thanks  for 
your  kindness  I  am  Very  truly  yours" 

(Signed)    Bayard  Taylor 

I  also  would  like  to  read  to  you  grandfather's  letter  of  invitation 
to  President  Lincoln,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it  to  quote  Orton  H. 
Carmichael's  comment  on  this  letter. 

I  quote  now  grandfather's  letter  to  President  Lincoln: 

"The  several  States  having  soldiers  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
who  were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  or  who  have  since  died  at 
various  hospitals  which  were  established  in  the  vicinity,  have  procured 
grounds  on  a  prominent  part  of  the  field  for  a  cemetery  and  are  having 
the  dead  removed  to  them  and  properly  buried.  These  grounds  will  be 
consecrated  and  set  apart  to  this  sacred  purpose,  by  appropriate  cere- 
monies, on  Thursday  the  19th,  inst.  Hon.  Edward  Everett  will  deliver 
the  oration.  I  am  authorized  by  the  governors  of  the  different  States 
to  invite  you  to  be  present  and  participate  in  these  ceremonies,  which 
will  be  very  imposing  and  solemnly  impressive.  It  is  the  desire  that 
after  the  oration,  you  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation,  formally  set 
apart  these  grounds  to  their  sacred  use  by  a  few  appropriate  re- 


,3  Among  the  letters  are  those  from  Major  General  George  G.  Meade,  Lt.  Gen- 
eral Winfield  Scott,  Governor  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 
Hon.  Edward  Everett.  :\Iajor  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock,  Ma.ior  Gen.  Daniel  E. 
Sickles,  General  U.  S.  Grant,  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  and  Mr.  .John  Greenleaf 
Whittier. 
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marks.  It  will  be  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  the  many  widows 
and  orphans  that  have  been  made  almost  friendless  by  the  great  battle 
here,  to  have  you  here  personally;  and  it  will  kindle  anew  in  the 
breasts  of  the  comrades  of  these  brave  dead,  who  are  now  in  tented 
field  or  nobly  meeting  the  foe  in  the  front,  a  confidence  that  they  who 
sleep  in  death  on  the  battlefield  are  not  forgotten  by  those  highest  in 
authoiity;  and  they  will  feel,  that  should  their  fate  be  the  same,  their 
remains  will  not  be  uncared  for.  We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  be  present 
to  perform  this  last  solemn  act  to  the  soldier — dead  on  this  battlefield." 

(Signed)    David  Wills 

This  letter  is  on  one  tablet  in  bronze — on  the  other  side  is  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address,  both  on  The  Lincoln  Address  Memorial  in  the 
National  Cemetery. 

Carmichael's  comment  on  the  Wills  letter  of  invitation*  is  this,  and 
I  quote:  "This  letter  is  interesting,  not  simply  because  it  is  a  link  in  a 
chain  of  important  historic  events  but  because  it  is  more  than  possible 
that  some  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  David  Wills  suggested  to 
Lincoln  the  line  of  thought  which  he  followed  in  his  great  address." 
A  second  letter  was  sent  to  President  Lincoln  inviting  him  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  to  be  the  guests  of  grandfather  and  grandmother.  Because  of 
the  illness  of  their  youngest  son,  Mrs.  Lincoln  could  not  accept  the 
invitation. 

Now  all  the  necessary  preliminary  work  was  done  and  the  ma- 
chinery set  in  motion  and  running  smoothly.  One  knows  there  was  a 
vast  amount  of  detail  to  be  done  and  all  without  the  aid  of  our  modern 
means  of  communication. 

Let  us  now  turn  aside  from  these  things  to  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  hostess,  my  grandmother,  in  providing  for  the 
comfort  of  the  distinguished  guests.  Can  one  imagine  one's  husband 
coming  upstairs  from  his  law  offices  to  the  family  sitting  room  and 
calmly  announcing  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  accepted  the  invitation  to  speak  at  the  dedicatory  exercises  and 
would  be  an  overnight  guest  in  one's  home  November  18th?  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  such  a  thing  but  easy  to  visualize  the  thoughts 
flashing  through  Grandmother's  mind.  While  the  big  house  on  the 
square  was  hospitably  opened  on  every  occasion,  yet  in  the  words  of 
Mark  Train  this  was  an  occasion — surely  one  of  no  small  importance. 

•'JljkX.^^D^iJ  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  home  taken  about  1880.  While  the  original 

^  structure  remains  today,  the  first  floor  has  undergone  radical  changes 

^     /■  as  the  result  of  converting  most  of  it  into  a  drugstore.    All  partitions 

(VAKJV  have  been  removed,  the  front  steps  removed,  and  doorway  on  York 

u  Street  closed,  and  a  stairway  constructed  on  the  Square  side  leading  to 

»  i»jjjOC^  the  second  story.    The  two  top  floors  remain  almost  unchanged. 

The  front  entrance  of  the  house,  which  was  on  York  Street,  led 
into  a  wide  center  hall.    To  the  right  of  the  doorway  was  the  parlor. 


4  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address — Orton  H.  Carmichael.    Page  34. 
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immediately  back  of  it  with  the  two  windows  and  door  were  the  law 
offices  of  grandfather.  To  the  left  of  the  door  was  a  small  music 
room — across  the  back  of  the  house  were  dining  room,  kitchen,  and 
pantry.  On  the  second  floor  right,  with  windows  on  York  Street  and 
the  Square  corresponding  to  the  parlor  below,  was  the  sitting  room. 
Back  of  that  was  the  guest  room  with  windows  facing  the  Square  and 
there  it  was  that  Lincoln  slept.  The  house,  at  the  present  time,  bears 
a  large  sign  to  that  effect.  The  house  contained  ten  bedrooms  in  all. 
A  fair  sized  house  in  those  days.  Incidentally,  the  persons  in  the 
photograph  are  grandfather,  grandmother,  my  two  aunts,  and  my 
mother,  who  is  driving  the  carriage.  My  mother  was  horrified  years 
later  to  find  this  picture  reproduced  on  post  cards  and  no  doubt  going 
to  many  far  off  places. 

The  house  on  the  Square,  immediately  adjoining  the  Wills  home, 
was  the  home  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Harper,  who  was  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Adams  County  Sentinel,  the  first  newspaper  to  be  printed  in  Gettys- 
burg. It  was  in  this  home  that  Secretary  Seward  stayed  at  the  time 
of  the  dedication. 

As  to  the  furnishings  of  the  home  practically  everything  of  any 
importance  or  historical  significance  still  remain  in  the  family — Judge 
and  Mrs.  Wills  had  five  daughters  and  two  sons — one  daughter  and 
both  sons  dying  before  reaching  maturity,  so  you  can  readily  see  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Wills  estate,  years  later,  the  possessions  were 
divided  four  ways.  In  this  settlement  nothing  but  inconsequential 
articles  were  sold  at  public  sale.  The  possessions  of  one  daughter, 
who  died  without  issue,  were  sold  eventually.  Occasionally  even  now 
one  hears  of  a  wooden  chair  of  the  common  kitchen  variety,  turning 
up  with  its  owner  claiming,  Lincoln  sat  on  this  chair  in  the  Wills 
home.  Surely  no  one  believes  such  a  chair  would  be  offered  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  house  furnishings  in  the  1860's,  of  course,  bear  the  Victorian 
influence.  In  the  parlor  was  the  prevailing  type  of  ornately  carved 
walnut  and  rose  wood  furniture,  the  marble  topped  tables,  heavy  floor 
length  red  brocatelle  draperies  over  elaborate  lace  curtains.  A  deep 
red  toned  carpet  covered  the  floor  from  wall  to  wall  in  parlor,  hall,  and 
stairways. 

The  furniture  in  the  bedroom  occupied  by  President  Lincoln  on  the 
night  of  November  18,  1863,  was  of  rose  wood  with  elaborate  rose 
carvings.  The  large  bed  measured  6  feet  10  inches  long  by  5  feet  5 
inches  wide  with  headboard  6  feet  7  inches  high.  This  headboard  can 
be  lifted  out  to  construct  a  poster  bed.  Corresponding  in  wood  and 
design  were  a  table  and  washstand  with  marble  tops,  two  rocking  and 
one  straight  chair,  and  a  wardrobe — a  small  stove  stood  in  front  of 
the  fireplace.  A  carpet  in  tones  of  tan  with  scroll  and  rose  design 
covered  the  floor,  and  at  the  windows  over  lace  curtains  were  floor 
length  rose  colored  damask  draperies.  These  were  edged  with  gold 
fringe  and  were  looped  back  with  brass  rings. 
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The  entire  bedroom  set,  including  the  china  toilet  set,  is  in  the 
home  of  one  of  my  cousins,  who  lives  in  Philadelphia.  I  have  in  my 
possession  two  very  old  prints  that  hung  on  the  bedroom  wall,  a  beaded 
and  embroidered  towel  rack  that  was  over  the  washstand,  a  bureau 
trinket,  a  woven  coverlid,  and  a  Marseilles  spead  that  was  used  on  the 
bed  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  President  Lincoln.  In  our  home,  in 
addition  to  a  few  other  pieces  of  furniture  from  my  grandparent's 
home,  is  the  Grandfather  clock  that  stood  on  the  stair  landing.  No 
doubt  the  great  Emancipator  glanced  at  it  on  his  trips  up  and  down 
the  stairs.  So  much  for  a  brief  description  of  the  house  and  some  of 
its  contents. 

Of  course  activity  ran  high  for  days  in  the  domestic  department. 
We  housekeepers  know  what  it  means — silver  and  brass  to  be  cleaned 
anew,  this  same  silver  that  was  hidden  in  several  unused  chimneys 
above  fireplace  openings  to  abide  there  for  the  duration  of  the  battle; 
glass  and  china  to  be  made  sparkling  and  linen  fresh. 

Some  of  the  guests  had  arrived  several  days  prior  to  the  18th,  but 
finally  the  great  day  of  November  18  dawned.  The  special  train 
bearing  the  president  and  his  party  left  Washington  at  noon.  The 
train  was  composed  of  four  coaches.  The  President's  coach  had 
one-third  of  it  partitioned  off  into  a  separate  compartment,  with  seats 
arranged  around  the  walls,  similar,  I  suppose,  to  our  modern  club 
car.  In  this  compartment  the  President  rode,  reading  for  a  time  a 
copy  of  the  Morning  New  York  Herald  and  resting  at  other  times. 
In  his  party  were  three  of  his  cabinet  members :  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary 
of  State;  Mr.  Usher,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Mr.  Blair,  Postmaster 
General;  Mr.  Nicolay,  his  private  Secretary;  and  Mr.  Hay,  his  assist- 
ant Secretary;  two  foreign  ministers,  several  legation  Secretaries, 
Army  Officers,  Military  Guards,  members  of  the  Marine  Band,  and 
News  Correspondents.  The  train  reached  Gettysburg  at  six  o'clock. 
Because  of  a  delay  in  the  schedule  of  the  special  train  from  Harrisburg 
bearing  Governor  Curtin  and  his  party,  the  plan  for  both  trains  to 
meet  at  Hanover  Junction  was  not  carried  through,  and  the  presi- 
dential special  arrived  at  Gettysburg,  unaccompanied.  Gettysburg  had 
been  swarming  with  people  for  days.  However,  because  most  people 
were  at  their  dinner,  and  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  train  was 
uncertain,  few  people  were  at  the  station  to  greet  the  train. 

The  president  was  met  at  the  station  and  was  escorted  to  my 
grandparents'  home  a  very  short  distance,  and  was  shown  to  the  room 
he  was  to  occupy.  After  a  short  while  he  came  to  the  parlor,  where 
those  invited  for  the  dinner  and  the  evening  were  assembled. 

I  wish  I  knew  what  was  served  for  dinner  that  evening.  Judging, 
however,  from  what  we  know  of  the  menus  in  those  days,  we  can 
easily  imagine  the  meal  was  sumptuous  and  of  the  best.  They  were 
not  careful  of  their  waist  lines  in  those  days.  I  do  know  that  the 
china  used  was  of  the  moss  rose  pattern  with  a  pale  blue  band.  I  have 
two  pieces  of  it — a  small  relish  dish  and  a  huge  soup  tureen — neither 
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of  which,  I  am  sure,  was  used  on  the  table  at  that  time.  One  amusing 
incident  is  told.  During  the  meal  grandmother  was  conscious  from  her 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  table  of  the  door  at  her  back  leading  into  the 
kitchen,  being  constantly  ajar.  Turning  to  look  she  saw  the  cook  with 
a  large  mixing  spoon  in  her  hand,  staring  at  the  assemblage  through 
the  opening.  Can  one  blame  her?  She  wanted  to  see  as  well  as  to 
cook  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  ex-governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  other  great  men. 

All  during  the  meal  music  could  be  heard  issuing  from  various 
parts  of  the  town.  The  night  was  clear  and  moderately  warm,  with  a 
bright  moonlight.  A  number  of  bands  had  arrived  to  take  part  in  the 
exercises  on  the  following  day  and  were  giving  open  air  concerts. 

After  dinner  the  guests  retired  to  the  parlor.  There  were  several 
small  children  in  the  family,  who  were  brought  in  to  see  the  dis- 
tinguished guests.  President  Lincoln  held  the  two  little  girls  on  his 
lap  and  in  the  age  old  custom  rode  them  horse  back  on  his  foot.  My 
mother  was  one  of  the  little  girls. 

This  was  but  a  brief  interlude,  for  the  public  spirited  townspeople 
had  planned  a  serenade  to  be  given  by  the  village  band.  Among  them 
was  a  group  of  college  boys  calling  for  speeches.  Lincoln  graciously 
went  out  to  the  front  steps  of  the  house  and  spoke  a  few  words.  He 
asked  for  leniency  as  he  was  quite  weary.  One  who  was  in  that 
gathering  said,  "One  look  into  that  noble  face  with  those  tired  kindly 
eyes  made  one  want  to  heed  every  wish." 

Around  nine  o'clock  the  president  asked  to  be  excused  and  retired 
to  his  room.  He  said  he  had  some  matters  to  attend  to  and  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  next  day.  Stationed  at  the  bedroom  door  as 
guard  was  Paxton  Bigham,  a  member  of  the  21st  Penna.  Volunteers 
Cavalry,  and  who  lived  about  five  miles  from  town.  His  brother. 
Rush  Bigham,  was  stationed  at  the  front  door  of  the  house  and  James 
Rebert,  a  son  of  the  county  sheriff,  was  stationed  at  the  corner  of  the 
house  so  he  could  see  both  sides.  The  rear  of  the  house,  which  I  would 
have  thought  a  vulnerable  spot,  was  apparently  unguarded,  Uini*MH4ifcy 
^11  liiliin"-'— — '— niiiii.f  riinpt  Jill, 111  mtrlAQ    1  7nffinirnt 

pjSMid.  Incidentally,  you  who  are  Presbyterians  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  these  Bigham  men,  serving  as  guards,  were  the  uncles  of 
Margaret  Barnes,  our  Presbyterial  Missionary  to  China  a  few  years 
ago. 

Shortly  after  the  President  went  to  his  room  he  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Washington  which  read  as  follows:  "The  doctor  has  just 
left.  We  hope  dear  Taddie  is  slightly  better.  Will  send  you  a  tele- 
gram in  the  morning."  Lincoln  told  the  guard,  who  handed  him  the 
telegram,  he  was  greatly  relieved  to  have  this  encouraging  news. 

President  Lincoln  had  not  been  in  his  room  long  before  he  sent 
for  my  grandfather.  The  question  of  where  the  Gettysburg  Address 
was  written  is  a  much  disputed  one.  This  statement  ought  to  forever 
lay  that  question  to  rest. 
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"I  was  President  of  the  Soldier's  National  Cemetery  Association 
at  Gettysburg,  having  organized  the  association  in  July,  1863,  shortly 
after  the  Battle. 

"I  had  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  for  the  dedication  of  the 
cemetery  and  it  was  on  my  official  invitation  that  President  Lincoln 
came  to  Gettysburg  on  that  occasion.  Edward  Everett,  who  had  been 
selected  to  deliver  the  oration,  preceded  the  President  several  days 
and  was  my  guest.  I  also  invited  the  President  to  my  house  and  he 
arrived  there  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  November  1863.  After 
spending  part  of  the  evening  in  the  parlors,  he  retired  to  his  room. 
He  had  his  colored  servant,  William,  with  him.  Between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock  the  President  sent  his  servant  to  request  me  to  come  to  his 
room.  I  went  and  found  him  with  paper  prepared  to  write  and  he 
said  he  had  just  seated  himself  to  put  upon  paper  a  few  thoughts  for 
the  tomorrow's  exercises  and  had  sent  for  me  to  ascertain  what  part 
he  was  to  take  in  them  and  what  was  expected  of  him.  After  a  full 
talk  on  the  subject  I  left  him.  About  eleven  o'clock  he  sent  for  me 
again  and  when  I  went  to  his  room  he  had  the  same  paper  in  his  hand, 
and  asked  me  if  he  could  see  Mr.  Seward.  I  told  him  Mr.  Seward 
was  staying  with  my  neighbor  next  door,  and  I  would  go  and  bring 
him  over.  He  said  'No,  I'll  go  and  see  him.'  He  went  and  I  went 
with  him  and  Mr.  Lincoln  carried  the  paper  on  which  he  had  written 
his  speech  with  him,  and  we  found  Mr.  Seward  and  I  left  the  Presi- 
dent with  him.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  Mr.  Lincoln  returned  with 
the  same  paper  in  his  hand.  The  next  day  I  sat  by  him  on  the  plat- 
form when  he  delivered  his  address  which  has  become  immortal,  and 
he  read  it  from  the  same  paper  on  which  I  had  seen  him  writing  it 
the  night  before.  He  afterward  made  a  copy  of  it,  of  which  I  have 
a  facsimile  and  have  had  a  photograph  of  it  taken.  There  are  but 
two  or  three  changes  in  this  copy  from  that  as  taken  by  the  steno- 
graphers on  the  day  it  was  read  from  the  platform." 

Signed       David  Wills 

One  historian  who  interviewed  me  declared  this  to  be  a  fraud,  as  there 
were  no  typewriters  then.  True  enough,  neither  was  this  typed  until 
years  later  when  the  speech  was  recognized  to  be  the  masterpiece  it 
is  and  the  controversy  arose  over  where  it  was  written. 

Here  is  another  statement  made  by  my  great  uncle,  Capt.  W.  S. 
Smyser.^  "It  was  then  and  there  in  the  second  story  room  facing 
central  square  that  this  ever  to  be  remembered  address  was  written 
or  completed.  I  know  many  statements  have  been  published  as  to 
where  and  under  what  circumstances  the  address  was  written: — some 
say  on  the  train  while  enroute  to  Gettysburg,  some  even  attributing 
the  authorship  to  another;  but  based  on  what  the  President  said  to 
us  before  retiring  that  evening  of  November  18,  I  am  positively  sure 
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that  it  was  at  that  time  and  in  the  guest  room  of  my  sister's  resi- 
dence that  the  immortal  address  was  at  least  completed  and  put  into 
shape  as  delivered  the  following  day." 

Signed       W.  S.  Smyser 

While  President  Lincoln  was  in  conference  with  Mr.  Seward  a  glee 
club  from  Baltimore  serenaded  the  Wills  home.  When  Lincoln  opened 
the  door  of  Mr.  Harper's  home  to  return  to  my  grandparents  home, 
he  found  the  street  packed.  "You  clear  the  way,"  he  said  to  the 
guard,  "and  I  will  hang  onto  your  coat  tails." 

The  President  then  entered  his  own  room  and  no  one  in  the 
household  saw  him  again  until  morning.  Finally  the  household  and 
the  town  settled  down  into  a  semblance  of  quiet.  My  grandparents 
have  told  there  was  little  sleep  for  either  of  them.  Grandfather's 
brain  was  too  active  anticipating  the  events  of  the  next  day — the 
importance  of  precedence  in  the  procession  the  various  other  respon- 
sibilities that  were  his  for  the  smooth  running  of  the  ceremony  all 
seemed  to  be  pressing  down  on  him.  Grandmother,  of  course,  was 
thinking  of  her  responsibilities  as  hostess.  The  breakfast  to  be  pre- 
sided over,  the  orders  for  the  luncheon  and  the  rest  of  the  day,  the 
ride  to  the  cemetery — all  moved  before  her  sleepless  eyes.  The  whole 
village  seemed  restless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  crowd  could  not 
find  sleeping  accommodations  and  were  forced  to  spend  the  night  in 
the  open. 

The  morning  finally  came,  and  as  Samuel  Pepys  says  of  himself 
in  his  diary:  "He  was  up  betimes  and  at  the  order  of  the  day."  So 
it  was  with  all  in  Gettysburg.  The  streets  swarmed  with  people,  the 
military  contingent  was  there,  flags  floated  every  where,  and  bands 
played. 

Breakfast  was  a  pleasant,  unhurried  meal;  and  here  is  where 
the  tea  pot,  which  according  to  the  story  is  designated  as  the  Lincoln 
Tea  Pot,  comes  in  for  its  share  of  fame,  at  least  in  the  family.  In 
front  of  grandmother  was  the  coffee  service,  but  apparently  she  was 
of  the  school  of  thought  that  tea  is  not  fit  to  drink  if  brewed  in  any- 
thing but  china.  In  addition  to  the  silver  coffee  pot  was  this  china 
tea  pot.  The  President  expressed  his  preference  for  a  cup  of  tea, 
which  was  poured  from  this  tea  pot.  It  was  in  better  condition  then, 
having  received  this  bent  top  in  later  years. 

Mr.  Lincoln  meditated  in  his  room  from  the  conclusion  of  break- 
fast at  nine  o'clock  until  the  appointed  time  when  he  appeared  in 
the  lower  hall  wearing  a  black  suit,  a  high  silk  hat,  and  white  gloves. 
He  came  out  the  front  door  on  York  Street,  passed  through  two  lanes 
of  soldiers,  and  mounted  his  horse  at  the  curb.  This  horse  seems  to 
be  another  source  of  controversy.  Can  one  believe  that  those  in 
charge  of  arrangements,  and  knowing  the  height  of  the  man,  would 
have  made  him  appear  ridiculous  by  supplying  him  with  a  small, 
under  sized  horse  ?     Mr.  Lincoln  rode  a  fine  bay  horse  owned  by 
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Sheriff  Rebert  and  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Tipton,"  a  prominent  citizen  of  Get- 
tysburg and  official  photographer,  said:  "He  was  well  mounted  and 
made  a  splendid  appearance." 

Honorable  Ward  H.  Lamon,  the  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  acting  as  Chief  Marshal,  cleared  an  aisle  in 
the  streets,  and  the  procession  composed  of  several  bands,  military 
organizations,  officers  of  the  Army,  5th  New  York  Heavy  Artillery, 
the  President,  various  cemetery  Commissioners,  a  delegation  from 
Baltimore,  faculty  and  students,  and  the  townspeople,  moved  off. 

The  line  of  march  was  out  Baltimore  Street  to  the  Taneytown 
Road  and  through  the  rear  entrance  of  the  cemetery,  stopping  at  the 
platform  on  the  exact  spot  where  the  National  Soldier's  Monument 
now  stands,  not  where  so  many  erroneously  think,  where  the  present 
rostrum  is — Mr.  Lincoln  ascended  the  platform,  chatted  for  a  few 
minutes  with  Governor  Curtin  and  other  officials  before  taking  his  seat. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  to  tell  of  the  programme — that  can  be 
read  in  any  history  book.  Suffice  it  to  say  Edward  Everett  began  his 
oration  at  noon.  It  was  a  scholarly  and  masterful  one,  but,  I  may  add 
tedious.  He  spoke  for  two  hours.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  crowd  was 
restless  and  that  many  had  moved  away?  For  without  the  benefit 
of  our  modem  amplifiers,  even  vnth  Everett's  fiery  oratory,  his  voice 
could  not  be  heard  by  all  present. 

At  the  end  of  Mr.  Everett's  speech  there  was  a  round  of  applause, 
and  then  Mr.  Lincoln  rose  and  moved  to  the  front  of  the  platform, 
holding  his  paper  in  his  hand.  He  glanced  sadly  over  the  cemetery 
and  then  began  his  immortal  address  in  a  sad  voice,  entirely  without 
the  oratorical  fire  that  characterized  Mr.  Everett.  Grandfather  and 
others  said  they  recalled  but  one  gesture  made  by  Lincoln  as  he 
spoke,  and  that  was  a  wave  of  the  hand  when  he  uttered  the  words: 
"That  these  honored  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  cannon  roared  out  salutes  as 
the  President  mounted  his  horse  and  in  company  with  other  guests 
of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Wills  rode  back  for  a  belated  luncheon. 

After  lunch  hundreds  of  people  came  to  my  grandparent's  home 
to  shake  hands  with  the  President,  Edward  Everett,  Governor  Curtin, 
and  others.  The  wide  hall  was  the  setting  for  this  reception.  There, 
with  Grandfather  and  Grandmother,  stood  Lincoln  vnth  some  members 
of  his  cabinet,  and  Edward  Everett  to  receive  and  greet  all  who  came. 
The  people  entered  the  front  door,  went  down  the  receiving  line,  passed 
on  down  the  hall  to  the  law  offices,  where  they  were  also  greeted  by 
Governor  Curtin  and  other  State  Officials.  From  there  they  passed 
out  through  the  side  door  and  on  to  the  public  square. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  especially  asked  that  John  Burns,  one  of  the 
town's  heroes,  be  brought  to  him.    You  recall  the  story — John  Burns, 
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the  town's  shoemaker,  was  too  old  to  enlist  in  the  Army,  but  when 
the  Confederates  were  known  to  be  coming  from  Chambersburg  he 
put  on  a  linen  duster,  took  an  old  musket  and  home-made  bullets  and 
started  out  to  meet  them.  He  fought  in  the  open  with  the  150th 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  but  when  they  retreated  he  joined  forces 
with  the  Iron  Brigade — this  same  brigade  whose  slogan  was:  "We 
have  come  to  stay."  How  true  that  was  for  the  casualties  in  this 
group  were  great.  Burns  was  severely  wounded  and  was  captured  by 
the  enemy. 

Burns  was  brought  to  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  close  of  the  reception. 
The  two  talked  together  awhile  and  then  in  company  with  others  left 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  Grandfather  was  a  ruling  elder 
and  in  which  a  patriotic  service  was  being  conducted  at  five  o'clock, 
with  the  Governor  elect  of  Ohio  as  the  speaker.  The  pew  in  which 
Lincoln,  Burns,  and  Grandfather  sat  for  this  service  has  been  marked 
by  a  tablet. 

As  the  special  train  carrying  Lincoln  and  his  party  was  to  leave 
Gettysburg  at  six  o'clock,  many,  including  the  Pi'esident  had  to  leave 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  service. 

The  crowds  were  still  in  the  town,  and  there  was  a  lai-ge  group 
at  the  station  to  see  the  Presidential  Train  leave.  President  Lincoln 
stood  on  the  rear  platform  in  the  chill  Autumn  twilight  and  as  the 
train  pulled  out  he  raised  his  hand  in  a  farewell  salute,  and  holding 
it  aloft,  as  one  author  said,  almost  as  if  in  benediction,  was  lost  to 
sight. 

And  so  we  leave  the  little  village  to  ever  after  be  renowned  in 
history.    We  are  proud  of  it  and  its  townsmen. 

*Old  Stagecoach  Travel  and  Stops 
in  Dauphin  County 

By  J.  ALLEN  BARRETT 

"Remember  the  days  of  old;  consider  the  years  of  many  generations." 

Quite  fascinating  indeed,  is  the  journey  down  memory  lane 
through  the  recorded  volumes  of  historians  and  compilers  and  the 
word  of  mouth  spoken  from  those  still  living  who  vividly  recall  stage- 
coach travel  and  the  colorful  rest  stops  and  dining  facilities  along 
the  way. 

Crude  and  rough  was  the  mode  of  transportation  in  the  early 
days  of  Dauphin  County,  as  well  as  the  entire  state  and  nation.  Fol- 

*  Read  at  the  Historical  Society  Meeting,  May  17,  1954. 
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lowing  the  close  of  the  PYench  and  Indian  War,  and  the  Revolutionary 
War,  America,  having  declared  her  independence,  now  faced  the  task 
of  carving  out  her  frontiers.  Following  the  pack  horse,  and  at  the 
turn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  came  the  era  of  turnpikes,  and 
with  it  the  thunder  and  rattle  of  the  Conestoga  and  the  stagecoach. 
Brawny,  hard-hitting  men  and  brave  women  of  those  days  fought 
their  way  to  existence  and  demanded  to  ever  improve  their  method 
of  transportation  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  outside  world, 
as  well  as  to  improve  and  expand  their  homes  and  industry. 

Delving  into  the  past  is  always  alluring  and  fascinating.  Turn- 
ing back  the  hand  of  time,  as  it  were  and  with  it  the  curtain  of  the 
ages,  we  find  the  sunshine  of  exposure  focused  upon  a  frugal  but 
happy  people  of  yesteryear. 

Among  the  early  stagecoach  drivers  in  Harrisburg,  the  name  of 
Peter  Pancake  is  registered  among  the  very  first.  Mr.  Pancake,  who 
died  in  1860,  at  an  advanced  old  age,  has  left  an  imprint  in  the  sands 
of  the  travel  era  of  his  time  which  has  not  been  erased.  He  delighted 
in  telling  of  his  experience  in  staging,  when  turnpikes  were  unknown, 
especially  west  of  Lancaster.  According  to  Pancake,  the  stage  had 
straight  bodies,  with  three  seats,  hung  on  the  old  time  braces;  trunks 
were  little  used  then.  Leather  saddle  bags  containing  the  travelers 
wardrobes  were  hung  over  the  sides  or  placed  on  the  floor.  Only  two 
horses  were  used  to  draw  the  early  coach.  He  said  that  in  the  spring 
when  the  roads  were  bad  and  the  mud  deep,  it  would  take  from  the 
time  of  starting,  which  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  until  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  to  go  from  Harrisburg  to  Lancaster,  or  from  Lan- 
caster to  Harrisburg.  He  records  that  he  had  frequently  stalled  in 
the  streets,  the  mud  being  almost  up  to  the  axle;  more  like  wagoning 
than  staging. 

Elizabethtown,  just  south  of  Dauphin  County,  was  an  established 
dining  place,  it  being  midway  between  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster, 
and  happy  were  the  hearts  of  the  passengers  when  they  heard  the 
familiar  blast  on  the  bugle  with  which  the  driver  announced  the  ap- 
proach to  that  stop.  Upon  arriving  at  a  stagecoach  stop,  horses  were 
fed  and  curried,  and,  according  to  the  length  of  the  trip,  they  were 
bedded  down  and  a  new  and  fresh  team  was  hitched  to  the  coach. 
The  passengers  were  allowed  sufficient  time  to  rest  and  to  partake 
of  sumptuous  food,  while  the  driver,  in  addition  to  his  lunch,  always 
checked  his  coach  for  any  defects  in  the  axles  or  wheels,  or  the  top. 
Many  times  stagecoach  passengers  were  billeted  at  these  stops,  where 
they  remained  for  the  night,  only  to  resume  the  trip  with  the  ap- 
proach of  dawn,  usually  about  4:00  A.M. 

The  travel  by  stagecoach  in  the  old  days  was  not  always  a  mis- 
sion of  seriousness,  but  was  also  attended  by  many  and  varied  epi- 
sodes of  humor.  It  is  recorded  that  in  a  journey  one  day  wherein 
the  coach  was  transporting  members  of  the  Dauphin  County  Bar  As- 
sociation to  attend  a  session  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Lancaster,  the 
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